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1 ~~ZZZ power-for knowledge is not of 

is to see to the rep«*>“ find it when we want it. The 
much use to us rS « “ have se en depends upon the 
reproducing ,he stronger and wider these 

association of readilv shall we reproduce the 

associations are „f two kinds, accidental and 

needed idea. Assoc iong form themselves involun- 

rational. Accidenta be tween certain persons and 

.ardyi such are .hose »"f ations are those which are 
certain places. - relations of the ideas themselves, 

we shouid form for 

„“rse ve in the cultivation of Memory-each new idea or 

feet must be linked on to other ideas and facts wh.ch we 
possess already and connected with them tn as many ways 
[° l oss ible To do this thoroughly, as we have seen, requtres 
time, and also leisure from other thoughts and occupations- 
leisure to turn over the new idea and view it in all its aspects. 
“ Slow and sure ” is the motto in the acquirement of know- 
ledge. Thus it is recorded of Lord St. Leonards that 
having (as Sir Edward Sugden) been asked by Sir 1 . K 
Buxton what was the secret of his success, his answer was. 

/ / T 11 1 1 4-^ lour frx moVo 7 tVl! Tl O* 


I acquired perfectly my own , and never to go to a second thing 
till I had entirely accomplished the first. Many of my 
competitors read as much in a day as I read in a week, but 
at the end of twelve months my knowledge was as fresh as 
on the day it was acquired, while theirs had glided away 
from their recollection.” 


SOME OF THE HIGHER VIEWS 
OF PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, VIEWED 
CHIEFLY FROM THE PHYSICAL ASPECT. 

By E. Downf.s, m.d. 
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We pass on now to the next point, viz. : — 

The best ways in which these Tendencies can be met 

BY THOSE WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR CHILDREN. 


In the first place I have a word to say regarding hereditary 
tendencies of a physical nature. It may be useful to give a 
few hints on this head — it will serve, moreover, to introduce 
the subject of moral hereditary tendencies ; for, it will be 
found, they must be treated to a great extent by the same 
general rules that we find suitable for physical heredity. 

I am again going to quote from the “ British Medical 
Journal,” Vol. II., of 1885. I give an extract from an 
Editorial article — 


“It is in the realms of disease, that the warnings of heredit) 
become most numerous and most solemn. We know that 
most constitutional diseases which permanently modify the 
structure or functions of the body, are hereditary. Phthisis, 
scrofula, cancer — these are merely the most terrible instances 
of a widespread phenomenon. In nearly one-half o t e 
recorded cases of gout there is evidence of a hereditary taint. 
In phthisis, the proportion has been put down at one t tr , 
but in many cases the absence of proof affords no assuran 
that heredity was inactive. The extent of the ier * H - 
character of cancer is one of the disputed points 0 
ology, but few doubt that the predisposition to t e is «■ 
frequently exists, however much it may have een l 
by local irritations. The deductions from such facts 
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subject of phthisis should be 
sufficiently obvl ° us ' f marr iage. If a predisposition to 
earnestly dissuaded ^ of eitlier parent, the children 

this disease exist on abundant fresh air, sunshine, 

should, as far as he ‘hygienic conditions which experience 

LTshewntt most efficient in checking the development 

"^‘'principle underlying these remarks is just this 
« Prevention is better than cure," therefore no one, who really 


suffers from a distinctly hereditary disease, such as phthisis 
or insanity, has any right to marry. Even if such persons 
do not actually suffer from these diseases, but the family 
history is very bad, they would do well to remain unmarried. 
To marry is to incur tremendous responsibility. If people 
are married wisely or unwisely, they can at least impress 
these lessons on their children, as they grow up. They 
should also be taught how terrible are the evils of collateral 
marriages (i.e., marriage of cousins), for by means of these 
marriages evil hereditary tendencies are greatly intensified. 

When, however, delicate children are born, they must be 
guarded with the greatest care from the sad inheritance 
which is theirs by birth. Laws of health, which are always 
important, now become tenfold more so. No matter at what 
sacrifice, the child must have the fresh air, sunshine, nutritious 
food and all other things which the laws of health prescribe. 
It will be seen afterwards how closely the treatment of moral 
heredity follows in the same lines. 

leaving this article 0f the “ Med *cal Journal ” I 

fluenced ^ GXtract re fe rr ing to education, as in- 

Huenced by the consideration of heredity. 

cussion • but T° ^ ran ge of thought, and invites dis- 

with my hearers t^thTT^ &1Ve my quotation > and leave Jt 
y leai ers to think it out for themselves. The article 


goes on to say- « l t does 

recognise how numerous n 1,,UW1 reiieuuuu - 

Reducible from the )aw of h f re Vlt ^ «« the inferences 
education and culture anrl ty ‘ We llve ,n an a £ e ot 
looking upon children as ° ^ ^ t0 fal1 into tbe error 
be moulded into any shanA™^ 11 raw materia E which can 
,n the hands of the potter. T u • means of training, like clay 
'■hich may be fruitful in , 1S ! S a ser ious miscalculation, 

aS rn,sc hief. Education can do 
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much but the limits of its powers are inexorably fixed by 
heredity If a child possess a brain small in size and poor 
in convolutions, all the culture in the world will not enable 
him to achieve results comparable with those which the 
naturally gifted can attain almost without effort. The 
diversity of natural talent is enormous, although the attempt 
to educate all our youth .up to some arbitrarily fixed standard 
may serve to obscure this obvious fact.” 

Thus far in our subject we have travelled together ; and I 
must thank my heaters for their patience in following me 
in my review of many matters connected with heredity, a 
review necessarily imperfect, I know ; but I trust not 
without interest or profit. It only now remains for us to 
consider what treatment we can adopt in dealing with evil 
moral tendencies, which our own children, alas ! are certain, 
more or less, to possess, as a sad inheritance from our 
ancestors, and passed on to them by ourselves. Happy, 
indeed, are those parents, who can truly say that they have 
not increased the accumulation of evil ; thrice happy those 
who can say that they, thanks to careful training, have 
checked the force of this poisoned stream. 

Two things allow me to say at starting : ist, How patient 
should this doctrine of heredity make us in dealing with 
the faults of our children. Sometimes indeed it will cause 
us to blame ourselves instead of them. How it ought to 
check the angry word which a child’s naughtiness brings to 
the tips of our tongues. How it should always staj the 
angry blow, with which we feel inclined to visit the act of 
disobedience, the falsehood, the bad temper, or other 
evidences of original sin in those committed to our ca ^ e * 
I do not mean that children are never to be punished, tar 
from it; but the punishment must be without anger or 
irritability. It must be administered after deep coiisk era 
tion, earnest prayer, and in a spirit of true lo\e. 

2nd. We must not think that, because the chlds 
disposition is hereditarily depraved in \anous P a 1 ’ 

the case is hopeless, and out of our power. e ™ R r iti s h 
fatalists. Much can be done. At a meeting o the 

Medical Association held at Jlournemout during 

following pregnant remark was m * de ] { ^ edity as causes of 
a discussion on “ Environment and 
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" ; _ I'nViprit from our ancestors 

our surroundings we may 

but completely changed and Jh or others. 


“ Oh yet, we trust, that softiehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.” 


It is ours even now, to take part in this conflict, and 
afterwards have our share in the joy of victory. 

In 1891, Dr. Dolan delivered a lecture in Halifax entitled 
“ The Heredity of Crime.” I will just give one sentence 
from the beginning and one from the end of his lecture, 
every word of which is deserving of the most careful 
perusal. At the beginning he puts the following question : — 

“Admitting the hereditary transmission of the physical, 
must we admit that man is bound down by a stern and 
inflexible law, and that the transmission of the vices of 
parents admits of no relaxation ; that the curse of heredity 
shall descend, and that as man is weighed down by ancestral 
tendencies, he shall have no escape from his destiny ; that 
the child of a drunkard shall be liable to the vice of 
intemperance ; the child of a criminal shall belong to the 
criminal class, both being stamped from their birth with a 
brand, worse even than the brand of Cain ? ” 

He endeavours in his lecture to answer this question, and 
says in conclusion : — 


“ It we grasp the central truth, that the child is father to 
the man, then we are masters of the future. The impressions 
and surroundings of childhood mould character. The slums, 

of dirt o it,' Z' exampks of Pa™*, the surroundings 
restraint he’ '“T , an,i dissi P«ion, the absence of 

r 
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Do not let the words crime and criminals make us turn 
aw ay from these utterances with a shudder; even for 
criminals we must bear our share of responsibility, and it is 
well that we should realise it ; but Dr. Dolan’s words convey 
a great truth, and are applicable to ourselves, and our 
responsibilities to our own children, which we cannot ponder 
over too long or too carefully. 

But I must draw towards a conclusion, and in doing so I 
would make a few practical suggestions. 

1. 1 hough children should not be spoiled, home should be 
made for them as bright, happy, and attractive as possible. 
No atmosphere is more congenial to every evil influence than 
a dull, unhappy home. 

2. Unfortunately punishment is sometimes necessary; 
when it is, it should be carefully and prayerfully considered. 
It should be absolutely just : there should be no needless 
severity ; and, above all, forgiveness should be generously 
and speedily bestowed. Nothing like nagging children should 
be tolerated for a moment. Nagging is detested by everyone , 
especially by children; and it ruins all chance of gaining 
children’s affection, without which nothing can be hoped for. 

3. It is absolutely necessary to gain, and keep a child’s 
confidence. Affection, justice, truth and sympathy are the 
means of gaining and keeping a child’s confidence. Ill 
temper, injustice, unfairness and harshness are the sure ways 


of losing their confidence. 

4. Parents should faithfully consider their children’s here- 
ditary infirmities. They should remember the failings of 
other members of their families, and especiall) the faults 
which were a trouble to themselves when young. Ihese 
will probably be their children’s hereditary weaknesses, an 
will have to be guarded against. If any members of the farm y 
have suffered from alcoholic excess, wine, spirits, e ^ C- ’ 
better never be seen on the table. If untruthfulness is like y 
to be a trouble, the parents should guard most jealously 
against the least exaggeration, or insincerity in s P eec 
selves, and should lovingly check such tendency n them 

children. Severity, unless most carefully *«™e 4 m 
punishing untruthfulness of children is apt 0 


worse. 

Cleptomania in children is said to bt 


the result of an 
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oart of parents to make or hoard money. 
- ,-c frit to be a weakness, it must 


u „due desire o„ .he par. o. pa- ^ fce 

If therefore ove nts> G r it ma^ ur 

be overcome Dy xhese are b ut examples : the same 

hereditary^ chain may be traced in every weakness, infirmity 

lllliu^vi w 

irill be born with the same weakness 


Thave already alluded to selfishness. If parents are 
selfish, the children will be born with the same weakness 
of character. If they see the parents act and live selfishly, 


of character, n uicy r 

if they consider their pleasure rather than t c of their 

children, if they never consider the comfort or well-being of 
their servants, if they are inconsiderate of the interests of 
others around them, the children will observe it, and the 
selfishness will in their case be intensified by an admixture 
of meanness and deceit, and they may grow up with the 
vilest of characters. 

6 . A common weakness now-a-days is called a neurotic 
tendency. I mean by this, not simply hysteria, but a 
tendency to magnify every small ailment, to give way to it, 
to be always thinking about it, until it becomes a perfect 
master, and the person becomes more or less an invalid 
without any necessity. This tendency is a product of 
indolence and selfishness, which is partly due to want of 
sound health, and is partly caused by our restless civilization 
and luxurious habits. When it is given way to, it rapidly 
enslaves the whole being. It is distinctly hereditary, and 
the children are apt to become more neurotic than the 
parents, and consequently more and more useless and 
miserable in each generation. This is partly a physical as 
uell as a moral hereditary tendency ; but it must be resisted 

sake^T^ 1116 ’ r ^ ^ ° Ur ° Wn sakes > f° r the children’s 
to bed and t eas y chair must be discarded. Early 

cadges m^ £ T ™ St b * the Bath chairs and 

occupations must be^HT Walkln g exercise and useful 
whatever it may cost Thf^ 7 cheerfull y welcomed, 
by it we shal/purehase a h ann e ^ a terHble ° ne ; ^ 
health, and healthy children^ COm P arativel y S ood 
invalidism in children Anything like neurosis and 

countenanced. mUSt ° f course be sternly dis- 

7- I now come to a hereditary tendency which I would far 
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dare 


rather be silent about. I have left it tQ h 
not leave it out altogether. My silence would be criminal 

1 mean the tendency ,o impurity in children. 1 will 

much about ,t and will confine my remarl[s t0 the c ° aS e 
boys. First of all I would say, make the home as near as 
you can to a heaven on earth. Perhaps this is the b-st 
safeguard against all such immorality 1 

“ Whatsoever things are true ; whatsoever things are 
honest ; whatsoever things are just ; whatsoever things are 
pure; whatsoever things are lovely; whatsoever things are 
of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” These are the things which 
will make a home to be heaven on earth. But the time 
arrives when your boy must leave the home ; and the first 
place he must go to is, of course, to school. Do you know 
what sort of a place a boy’s school is r It has much to 
commend it as a training place for your boy; but in most 
schools there is a certain portion which is a perfect hell on 
earth. Your boy has tendencies, hereditary tendencies, 
perhaps, which will very likely draw him towards these 
terrible dangers. What is to be done r P'or God’s sake 
warn him of his danger. Speak plainly to him, fathers and 
mothers too. In Scotland it is a common practice for 
mothers to read through the book of Proverbs with their 
boys before they leave home. A good plan I think. F athers ! 
you should have your boy’s confidence ; you should be in a 
position to speak plainly ; you should be able to get him to 
promise to tell you if much is going wrong at the school ; 
and if you have his confidence, he will keep his promise. 
If you have not your boy’s confidence now, God help him , 

for I fear you cannot help him much. 

I cannot help feeling that some day things in our sc oo s 
may get better. With such gigantic evils surely some ay 
we shall find a remedy. We take infinite pains to f> ua 
against infection ; but here is a moral poison worse t aa 
most malignant form of fever and very little is on ®- 
are often known, and hushed up to save the ere 1 
school. I think some day our Government may a ^ 

matter, as they have taken up sanitary science, 
e,ua, success/ Perhaps some day %*+ 

corresponding to medical officers 
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pve „ case of this malignant disease 

established- PerhaP * be reported. Perhaps bad depraved 
' day Will have to b J whatever class of society 


some 


me ody — reformatories, ^ 

boys will he *** j°„ cases of scarlet fever are isolated and 
they belong to, ju- 
sent to the fever 


t b hey belong to, just as cases o £ if . may some day be 

to report^ these offences. 


obligatory for part ies, and it is folly to think 

School masters are ^ deal wkh suc h cases , when 

that they should De would be to close a school 

sometimes the only propercou 

altogether, for a ® ble misch ief might be stopped and 

— “I rd~i: g 

aSn^U. you not at least warn him faithfully, 
and earnestly 1 It is indeed the least that you can do. 

One parting word. We have thought of sad and solemn 
things to-day. We have felt our own weakness even when 
we wish to do our best for those who are our nearest and our 
dearest. We have seen how a mysterious law is passing on 
all the evil, as well as all the good of the world, from 
generation to generation. History tells us how nations have 
neglected this law, and how evil has accumulated, until those 
nations could exist no longer. Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, 
and Rome perished from this neglect. 

Shall we neglect to use the greatest power of all : viz., the 
power of true religion ? Let us use all physical remedies, let 
us use all the remedies that common sense and experience 


dictate ; but above all, let us cultivate the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, for if God be for us, who shall be against us. 

One, who is greater than the law of Heredity, has said, 
*• Behold I make all things new.” Is not the most radical 
cure of all, the one indicated by St Paul, when he said, “ If 
y man be in Christ, he is a new creature : old things have 
passe away, behold all things have become new ? ” 
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Discipline. 

What part does Discipline play in your system of education r 
We should hail the query as manifesting a cheering degree 
of interest if we were not quite sure that our interlocutor 
uses discipline as a euphuism for punishment. That con- 
viction puts one’s mind into the attitude of protest. In the 
first place, we have no system of education. We hold that 
great things, such as nature, life, education are ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined’ in proportion as they are systematised. 
We have a method of education it is true, but method is no 
more than a way to an end and is free, yielding, adaptive as 
Nature herself. Method has a few comprehensive laws 
according to which details shape themselves, as one naturally 
shapes one’s behaviour to the acknowledged law that fire 
burns. System, on the contrary, has an infinity of rules and 
instructions as to what you are to do and how you are to do 
it. Method in education follows nature humbly, stands aside 
and gives her fair play. 

System leads Nature : assists, supplements, rushes in to 
undertake those very tasks which Nature has made her own 
since the world was. Does Nature endow every young thing, 
child or kitten, with a wonderful capacity for inventive play r 
Nay, but, says System, I can help here; 1 wiU invent games 
for the child and help his plays, and make more use of t is 
power of his than unaided Nature knows how. So 3ame 
System teaches the child to play, and he enjo)s it , ut, a as, 
there is no play in him, no initiative, when e is e o 
himself; and so on all along the lines. System is ^ a c ber j 

jealous and produces enormous the teacher 

Method pursues a ‘ wise passiveness. x° TUp 

and are hardly aware that he is doing any i 
children take the initiative, but, somehow, t u resu 


